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ACK IN JANUARY, Professor Louis C. Jones, our Editor, asked 

the Acting Editors to take over this particular issue which was 
due to go to press at a time when the Jones family would be settling 
down for a year in the Virgin Islands. A number devoted to 
Greater New York would very properly be handled from New York 
City, we all felt. But lo! comes press time and the Acting Editors 
find themselves in Ireland, typing these very words in the hospit- 
able offices of Coimisiun Béaloideas.. Eireann (Irish Folklore Com- 
mission). For facilities put at our disposal and innumerable cour- 
tesies, we are forever in debt to Professor Séamus O”’ Duilearga, 
Hon. Director, to Sean O’ Suilleabhain, Archivist, and to the staff 
of the Coimisitin. It has been a privilege to watch the work going 
on here and to learn a little about it, and we look forward to report- 
ing it more fully at a later date. Just now, sitting opposite a wall 
lined with bound manuscripts in Gaelic — the largest collection of 
folk tales in the world — we marvel that so well, and with so little, 
the Coimisitin has followed its motto, “Collect the fragments that 
remain, lest they perish.” 

In New York, with our thousand cultures and our million frag- 
ments, the need for collecting should also be emphasized. One 
hears, instead, of the use of folklore in the city, and one sees the 
term “folk” applied to a motley assortment of commercial activities 
under the excuse of “utilization.” It’s so easy — anyone can be Joe 
Folklore if he finds a public to whom the field is new, and if he 
holds their interest down to a utilitarian and consequently super- 
ficial level. Meanwhile, so much is lost — both traditions them- 
selves and the social contacts which a sincere interest in others in- 
variably brings about, and which are crucially needed now to unify 
groups within the city. 


In this metropolitan issue, we have tried to present a sampling 
of the kinds of lore in Greater New York: old neighborhood mem- 
ories; occupational folksay; West Indian, Italian, and Irish ma- 
terial; children’s rhymes; and proverbs. Because the orbit of the 
city extends beyond its official limits, we have included a tale from 
just across the river in New Jersey. We must apologize for omis- 
sions, but surely readers will understand the impossibility of rep- 
resenting New York City within sixty pages. We also ask forgive- 
ness for incomplete bibliographical references and for various 
other faults brought about by editing from a distance. 


E. L. L. and J. O'B. 


This special New York City number has been edited by Elaine Lam- 
bert Lewis and James O’Beirne and illustrated by John T. Allan. 
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, i nee LIEFDE roest niet” — old love never rusts. This Dutch 
proverb is appropriate at holiday time for an issue of our 
QuarTERLY devoted to the lore of New York City. The Acting 
Editors have gathered from many living sources; let me remind you 
of those first immigrants who built the old town, the people whose 
patron saint was St. Nicholas, lover of all traders, sailors, and chil- 
dren. On the eve of his day, December sixth, the colonial children 
put out their wooden shoes to receive his gifts. If they weren't too 
sleepy they might catch a glimpse of him, riding a white horse, 
wearing the robe and miter of a bishop, and attended by his Negro 
servant, Black Pete. As late as 1848 Sinte Klaas used to visit the 
estate of Cherry Hill, near Albany, but now he wore a broad tricorn 
hat and silver-buckled shoes, and he smoked “‘an aristocratic long 
white pipe” with orange streamers. The bishop had been trans- 
formed into an equally jolly colonial gentleman, but the old love 
had not rusted. 

In 1936 a friend from Holland sent me a clipping from a Dutch 
newspaper suggesting that Sinte Klaas had been wounded in the 
Spanish war, but assuring the children that Black Pete would not 
forget them. After ten years in which even Pete must have wavered 
in courage I hope that saint and servant are returning joyfully; that 
the kids will have their big “‘banketletters” — confections in the 
form of initials; that again all will laugh when Dad opens his bottle 
of fine wine to find it filled with beet juice. Merry holidays to you 
all, and special greetings to the folklorists of the Netherlands. 
“Oude liefde roest niet.” H. W. T. 


SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD 


By PARKER (“PADDY”) McGOFF 


AY RIDGE and old South Brooklyn, as they sprawled side 
by side along the banks of New York Bay, come back to me 
in fond recollections — memories of happy times in what we 

old-timers truthfully recall as pioneer days. Bay Ridge had not yet 
annexed herself to the City of Brooklyn, and we youngsters living 
within it found great delight in roving over the trails of what we 
considered wild country in the town of New Utrecht which shel- 
tered Bay Ridge. 

South Brooklyn had a backwoods of its own where we could 
hunt and trap wildlife or fish in the many streams for silverfish and 
goldfish, but our love of prowls and pranks sent us out into our 
neighbors’ territory on — shall we say foraging expeditions? 

Imagine our thrill of discovery as we stumbled upon a straw- 
berry patch growing wild! Or join me in the pleasure I once more 
enjoy as I tingle to the thoughts of green fields, bright sunshine, 
clean fresh air, and the opportunity to bathe once more in the clear 
crystal waters that flowed through the Narrows leading out to the 
great Atlantic Ocean. It was in such settings that we youngsters 
played the games handed down to us, always adding a new wrinkle 
of our own, or inventing an entirely new game as the necessity 
drove us. For example: We changed the game of Duck on a Rock 
into Johnny Ride the Duck. In Duck on a Rock, the player being 
It would place his duck on a large boulder or tree stump in the 
playing area. The duck was a fair-sized, rounded stone, and the 
object was to knock the duck from its perch. The players hurled 
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their ducks from a taw line drawn the required distance from the 
target, with the hope they would dislodge the sitting duck. Failure 
to do this compelled the hurler to retrieve his duck and get safely 
back to the taw line before being tagged by the chosen duck guar- 
dian. If unsuccessful, then his duck was made the target. We 
changed that game into Johnny Ride the Duck, to help break up 
the monotony of a never too well liked trudge to school. As the old 
red schoolhouse might be a mile or so from our homes, we would 
pair off in teams, and each boy armed with a duck, the fun would 
begin. The player being it, in this game, tossed his duck in the 
general direction of the schoolhouse, and his opponent then tried 
to hit said duck with proper accuracy. A good hit would cause it 
to carom far enough to make the distance between the ducks so 
wide that it could not be covered in the allotted number of jumps 
allowed by the duck hurler. Failure to cover the ground in the 
jumps specified caused the loser to carry the other contestant on his 
back the distance between ducks. Thus the pickaback riding gave 
the game the name of Johnny Ride the Duck. It helped many of us 
acquire fine pitching eyes and arms. Brooklyn, as all the world well 
knows, is noted for its baseball players; the ability to toss a baseball 
around could have stemmed from Johnny Ride the Duck. 

And the game of Johnny on the Pony, as graphically recounted 
by Paul G. Brewster in a recent issue of the QUARTERLY, was another 
game that underwent a change at our hands. And I do mean hands. 
For instead of having “Johnny on the pony, one, two, three,” 
chanted by the Pony team as the last man of the Johnny team 
jumped on their backs, the first man of the Johnny team was made 
to call out, “Buck, Buck, how many horns stand up?” at the same 
time raising a certain number of fingers on one or both hands as he 
balanced himself on the Pony team. The “pillow man” was the 
judge as to whether the captain of the Pony team guessed the exact 
number of “horns” held aloft. If the Pony guess was correct before 
their team collapsed from the weight put upon it, the teams then 
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changed places. With us, the game gradually lost the name of 
Johnny on the Pony and became known, throughout South Brook- 
lyn, as Buck, Buck, How Many Horns Stand Up? * 

One other old game was Under the Cuckoo's Nest. This too 
called for a “pillow man.” The It player, representing the Cuckoo; 
bends over and places his head against the body of the “‘pillow 
man,” while the rest of the players place a finger each on the Cuck- 
oo’s back. After this the “pillow man” starts chanting as he points 
at the different fingers now in position in front of him: “The winds 
blow East, the winds blow West, the winds blow under the Cuck- 
oo’s nest. Where shall this one, that one, go? Shall he go East? 
Shall he go West? Shall he go under the Cuckoo's nest?” The 
finger he stops’at designates the one to go wherever the Cuckoo 
wishes to send him. When all the players have been sent away, the 
“pillow” begins to pound on the back of the poor Cuckoo, crying 
out as he does so: “Pound in the Cuckoo’s nest! Pound, pound, 
pound in the Cuckoo’s nest!”” At this cry, the other players come 
racing in. The last one to return becomes the cuckoo for the next 
session, while the first one in becomes the “pillow.” * 

And the game of Scubby! Scubby was played mostly in and 
around the schoolyard. The Scubby was armed with a leather strap 
and would chase the other players, after giving them a reasonable 
headstart. The player Scubby caught up with was then given a 
limited number of blows with the leather strap, after which he 
would take over the emblem of authority and the game continued. 
This game taught us kids how to “take it” while young, and pre- 
pared us properly for the real roughriding stunts we would attempt, 
after school hours, aboard the horses we found grazing in the fields. 

Lack of sports equipment never bothered us then. For our 
athletic field, we would level unused or undeveloped land in our 
own neighborhood. For the shot in our shot-putting contests we 
used a heavy granite block, usually referred to as our toy. For our 
games of shinny (land hockey) we cut our shinny sticks and pucks 
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from the near-by thickets. A rounded wooden puck made for a 
real lively game. And to top off our day’s activities we had the 
choice of salt or fresh-water swimming. Some chose the Narrows, 
while others preferred a cool fresh-water dip in one of the many 
pools which, in those days, were scattered throughout old Bay 
Ridge and South Brooklyn. Neither bathing houses nor bathing 
suits were needed then, for seldom if ever did constable, policeman, 
or truant officer come our way while we were doing our high-diving 
and underwater swimming stunts. “Bringing up bottom” was a 
real achievement when we lads went swimming in water 30 or more 
feet deep. Diving down into the depths and swimming until we 
reached the bottom, we would grab a handful of mud, sand, and 
whatnot, and then quickly rise to the surface with it. Sometimes 
we'd plaster the mud over one eye and call it “a black eye from 
Davy Jones.” 


Boxing and football were learned the hard way too. Boy oh 
boy! When I think back to the first set of boxing gloves we brought 
into existence! A pair of long black woolen stockings stuffed with 
dry grass and old rags. Slugging it out, with the referee joining the 
rest of the onlookers in urging you on to still greater efforts when 
you were already giving all you had! No wonder Admiral Dewey 
had such a wonderful crew of fighting men able to say, “To hell 
with breakfast, let’s finish them now!” Surely everyone remembers 
how the gallant cruiser U.S.S. Brooklyn carried the battling spirit 
of us all into Manila in ’98. 

Back there in the nineties, football was no beanbag game either, 
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with its flying wedge and breath-taking mass plays; yet we man- 
aged to survive them. 

Just before the turn of the century, Bay Ridge joined Beookiyt, 
and from that time on things began to happen for’ the good of all 
concerned. Trolley tracks and illuminated trolley cars appeared as 
if by magic, along with electric fountains and tandem bicycles. New 
transportation brought a rush of homeseekers, and buildings 
sprang up everywhere. 

“The Wandering Jew” is what we called the timid looking 
glazier who roved our streets with his cry of “Glass put in!” He 
had a rather tough time of it in some parts of the growing city, but 
a neighborly public came to his aid when his tormentors threatened 
to throw stones at the glass he so laboriously carried on his back. 

Part of a song keeps running through my mind as I write, asking 
me to give it life once more, and I cannot resist setting it down. It 
may provide a sidelight on us, for it was our good-humored inter- 
pretation of the glazier’s view of things. 

Skidamerinsky? Skidamerinsky? 

Oh, it’s Yiddish, and they don’t know what I mean. 
That’s the way I fool the Irish loafers! 

I'm a jolly little sheeney. “Glass put in?” 

We had to have our comment on everything. To the popular 
air of ‘“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”” we made up all sorts of verses. Here 
are two examples. The one at the left is a sarcastic bit directed at 
Buck Ewing’s sore-sport rooters when his pitching failed during 
the Brooklyn-Chicago baseball game: 


Mother, mother, what is that, Mother, mother, what is that, 
Squalling like a Thomas cat? Hanging down the lady’s back? 
Hush, oh hush, my little lass — Hush, oh hush, you nasty thing — 


Buck has broke his arm of glass. ‘That's the lady’s corset string.’ 


A reform movement started over in Manhattan, with the 
avowed aim of purifying a giddy section of town called The Ten- 
derloin.* It gained a lot of publicity. A police captain named 
Chapman was sent to do the job, and he quickly earned the name 
of “Czar.” 
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Brooklyn poked fun at its neighbor in a song overpraising the 
bewhiskered Czar. Here is part of that jingle as we sang it long ago. 
Each evening through the Tenderloin the Czar will bravely 
prance, 
With whiskers well divided just to give the wind a chance, 
His bodyguards behind him scouting for a finish fight, 
Arresting everything that’s left, because it isn’t right. 
Piano legs must now be covered with care. 
He’s ordered all the trees cut down because their limbs are bare. 
He’s going to start a little church which everyone must join. 
The Czar! The Czar! The Czar of the Tenderloin, 
With great propriety, seeks notoriety; 
The girls all shun his society. 
He’s the Czar of the Tenderloin! 
_ Another old rhyme was recited to us by our elders. I think the 
idea was to teach us to hang on to money. 
There was an old man and he had a wooden leg, 
He had no tobaccy, no tobaccy could he beg, 
And he had no tobaccy in his old tobaccy box. 
Another old man was as cunning as a fox, 
And he always had tobaccy in his old tobaccy box. 
Said codger number one to codger number two, 
“You have tobaccy, will you let me have a chew?” 
Said codger number two, “I'll be damned if I do.” 
So save all your money, be as cunning as a fox, 
And you'll always have tobaccy in your old tobaccy box.® 
Thus it was we lived and laughed in what some folks say were 
the naughty nineties. To me they will always be the neighborly 
nineties. 


(Eprrors’ Notes: 

1 Buck, Buck is, of course, the traditional name (Latin, Bucca, Bucca). See Paul 
G. Brewster's various articles on this game. 

2 Played in Park Slope section of Brooklyn in 1925. “Pound, pound,” etc. had 
become “Pom, pom, cookily pom,” and the “pillow” recited a “Fine, fine, superfine” 
formula before the Cuckoo sent away a player. 

8 See New York Times Magazine, April-May, 1946, for article and correspondence 
on children's rhymes. This is one recalled by readers. 

4The old Twenty-ninth Police Precinct, covering Fourteenth to Forty-second 
Streets and Fourth to Seventh Avenues. It was named “The Tenderloin” by Captair 
Alexander S. Williams in 1876. 

5 The same rhyme is known by Lewis Townes of Brooklyn. See also Ray Wood's 
column, “That Ain’t the Way I Heard It,” in the Southwest Times Record, week of 
Mar. 20, 1944, for a version from Maj. Clarence T. Johnson, Ft. Benning, Ga.} # 


LIVING LORE ON THE NEW YORK 
CITY WRITERS’ PROJECT 


By B. A. BOTKIN 


N THE SUMMER of 1938, when I succeeded John A. Lomax 

as folklore editor, the folklore program of the Federal Writers’ 

Project had been in operation for two years. Its primary pur- 
pose was to gather folklore data for the state Guides, both for the 
essay on “Folklore and Folkways” and for incidental use in tour 
descriptions. Although instructions stressed first-hand collection 
(“Primarily we wish our material collected from persons and not 
from books’’), most workers found it easier to go to printed sources. 
As a matter of fact, these were generally adequate to guidebook 
needs; but when the project turned its attention to independent 
folklore publications, the importance of creative collection and 
utilization became evident. 

The Federal Writers’ Project was interested in folklore pri- 
marily as part of the picture of America and secondarily as a “serv- 
iceable mine for folklorists and students of American life.” As a 
by-product of state collection, a national collection (‘Evaluation, 
conclusions as to the spread of customs and tales can be made only 
on a national basis’) was made possible by the nation-wide “‘intelli- 
gence service” of the project. At the same time, on account of the 
limitations of a relief program and an emergency organization 
(such as inadequate training and supervision, instability of per- 
sonnel, uneven distribution of workers, inadequate facilities for 
handling and storing material, overlapping and duplication of 
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effort, changes of policy, and sudden termination of projects), cer- 
tain gaps and deficiencies were unavoidable. 

One neglected area, as I found on my first visit to the New York 
City project in July, was urban and industrial folklore. The idea 
of collecting folklore in New York City, or any city for that matter, 
called for considerable reorientation. Traditionally, folklore has 
been associated with the country and rural living; and most of the 
metropolitan lore collected by the New York City project still 
leaned heavily on the past and the supernatural. Two unpublished 
compilations, The Folklore of the Metropolis, edited by Frank 
Shay, and Look Behind You: Ghosts, Demons and Haunted Houses 
of the Metropolitan Area, edited by Manly Wade Wellman, con- 
sisted of stories rewritten from earlier compilations, such as Myths 
and Legends of Our Own Land, by Charles M. Skinner, and 
Witches Still Live, by Theda Kenyon; they completely lacked fresh- 
ness in content or treatment. 

In August our preliminary discussions resulted in the setting up 
of a “Living Lore Unit,” under the supervision of Alfred Hartog 
(later succeeded by Nick Wirth). The staff, which at its height 
numbered twenty-seven, included the following: Walt Anderson, 
S. Ascher, Earl Bowman, Frank Byrd, George B. Cumberbatch, 
Sylvia Diner, Ralph Ellison, Augustine Fitzpatrick, Sydney H. 
French, Marion Charles Hatch, Bishop Hathaway, John Herr- 
mann, Levi C. Hubert, Alice Kelley, Saul Levitt, Arnold Manoff, 
Vivian Morris, Irving Nicholson, John E. O’Donnell, Hyde Part- 
now, Patrick Quinlan, Fred Romanofsky, Terry Roth, David 
Silver, Herman Spector, May Swenson, Emanuel Verschleiser, 
Joseph Vogel, Wayne Walden, Clarence Weinstock, Dorothy West, 
Ellis Williams, Laura Wood, and William Wood. 

Gradually, we developed a plan for a New York City book 
‘under the title of Chase the White Horse, which would be more 
than a collection, and would reflect in its contents the pattern of 
living and working in New York and, in its form, the collaboration 
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of interviewers and informants. Because the book was to be organ- 
ized around group attitudes and activities, we tried as far as pos- 
sible to work with and through groups rather than individuals. 

_ Three kinds of folk groupings are basic to the folklore of the 
metropolis: neighborhoods, occupations, and ethnic or foreign- 
language groups. The neighborhood approach followed logically 
from the breakdown of the New York City Guide into sections and 
localities or neighborhoods; and we began with neighborhoods 
where workers were already available — Harlem, and the Garment 
and Fur Districts. Workers also felt a natural interest in and loy- 
alty to their home neighborhoods. “You walk around a corner,” 
wrote Herman Spector, “and it’s a different world.” Finally, in the 
sociologist’s concept of the neighborhood as a region, we found 
additional precedent for the study of neighborhood folklore. As 
R. D. Mackenzie has pointed out, “The widest cultural differences 
. . . are not between the country and the city but rather between 
different residential areas within the city itself.” 

Correlated with neighborhoods are ethnic and occupational 
groups. In the ethnic field we worked closely with the Racial 
Group Survey (under the supervision of Gordon Kingman and the 
national direction of Dr. M. W. Royse), especially Isaac E. 
Rontch,’ Yiddish editor, and Roi Ottley, Negro editor. But as eco- 
nomic and industrial lines cut across both neighborhoods and 
ethnic groups, the occupational approach soon began to dominate 
the book. Moreover, most of our workers had had trade union 
experience, and we found it more practical, whenever possible, to 
get in touch with informants and arrange interviews through union 
heads and educational directors (for example, Lewis Corey, of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union) rather than to 
trust to chance and individual contacts. Carrying the group ap- 
proach still further, we assigned many workers in teams, with “leg- 
men” doing the interviewing and writers doing the rewriting, and 
we often interviewed informants in groups. Finally, at staff meet- 
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ings, held at least once a month, the Living Lore Unit discussed 
common problems and supplemented the individual editor's com- 
ments with group criticism. 

Some of the problems discussed at conferences as well as with 
individual workers were concerned with basic procedures. There 
was, first of all, the problem of delimiting the field of New York 
City living lore — present-day lore related to the life about it. 
Where, for example, should we draw the line between contem- 
porary folklore and folklore of the past? The following solution 
was suggested by Irving Nicholson: 

In interviewing the person who has been doing a certain type of 
work for a long time, it is very easy to have that person make compari- 
sons between the situation existing a long time ago and the situation 
today. In that way there will be no contradiction between contempo- 
rary folklore and the folklore of the past. One fits into the other. 


Related to the question of time was the question of place. 
Where does American folklore end and New York City folklore 
begin? This question was raised by William Wood. 

How can this material be restricted and confined to the city of New 
York? New York is made up of an influx of groups of different races, 
and I do not see how it is possible to keep the material within such a 
narrow radius as has been outlined. While collecting material related 
to New York, it may be gathered from persons who have only resided 
here for a short length of time or for a number of years, and it is going 
to be difficult to differentiate between New York folklore and that of 
other places. 


As a matter of fact, according to the 1930 census, nearly one-half 
of the population of New York City was born outside of the state — 
700,000 in other states and 2,400,000 in other countries. Of the 
native-born migrants to New York City, one-third were born in the 
South and about one-seventh in the Middle West. As a result, the 
New York City project collected a great deal of folklore from out- 
side the city. Thus Earl Bowman, an old-timer from Idaho, took 
down a fine collection of Western tall tales from another old-timer, 
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Harry (‘Daca’) Reece, the bookseller, and a group of medicine- 
show tales from William D. Taylor, a native of New York City, who 
at the age of nineteen had joined Doc Porter’s Kickapoo Indian 
Medicine Show and traveled in New York State, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, etc., as far south as Virginia. There were also lumberjack 
yarns, sea chanties, Underground Railroad stories, Jamaican pro- 
verbs, Irish songs and stories, Serbian, Croatian, and Yugoslav 
songs, and Hungarian and Czech stories. 

But there was also a large body of lore related to or growing out 
of the localities and activities of New York, which formed the heart 
of our study. Some of it, of course, was old wine in new bottles; 
some of it was folklore in the making. But all of it was of, by, and 
for New York — reminiscences of Brooklyn and the Bronx; lore of 
the East Side, Union Square, and Greenwich Village; subway con- 
versations; Washington Market tales, Café Royal tales, Eastchester 
Bay stories; house-rent parties; stories of Father Divine, Daddy 
Grace, and Mother Horn; children’s games; and street cries — to 
cite only a few examples. 

Of all this material the occupational stories and sayings were 
the richest. The occupations were classed roughly under three 
heads: (1) construction: sandhogs, ironworkers, plasterers; (2) 
transport, shipping, and communication: taxi drivers, Pullman 
porters, longshoremen, seamen, marine telegraph operators; (3) 
wholesale and retail trades, service and white-collar occupations: 
needle-trade workers, shoe workers, restaurant workers, depart- 
ment-store workers, peddlers, market men, hospital workers, 
actors, etc. 

Next to collection, the most important problem was presenta- 
tion. In the attempt to reach a large audience, we emphasized the 
folksay (oral, linguistic, and story-telling) aspects of folklore, ac- 
cording to the principle laid down in directives for a national col- 
lection, American Folk Stuff: 

All stories must be narrated as told by an informant or as they 
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might be told orally, with all the flavor of talk and all the native art 
of casual narration belonging to the natural story-teller. 

Several techniques were developed for a folksay presentation. 
Mainly we attempted to work the material into a dialogue se- 
quence, which would give a sense of character and background as 
well as the rhythm and idiom of speech. The most successful of 
these experiments, the title piece of Chase the White Horse, was a 
dramatic account of children’s games on Concord Avenue, with the 
children as characters. Another such dialogue was the taxi se- 
quence, “Ya Gonna Live and Die in a Cab.” A second method was 
to weave the material into a sequence of monologues and sketches: 
“Garments by Joseph” (the needle trades), “No Miracles — 
Please!” (hospital lore), and “The Unemployed Fringe” (the so- 
called leisure-time section). 

The last-mentioned represented our most interesting and im- 
portant experiment in the creative treatment of folk material. In 
striking contrast to the prearranged interview was what Hyde Part- 
now Called “the way you get into a group and pick out the folk- 
sayers — the spokesmen, the bardic type,” and the “technique of 
questioning which brings out fantasy,” as well as the way to select 
the significant. Since many of our workers were drawn from the 
Creative Writing project, this method of “creative listening” ap- 
pealed to them as an opportunity to train their eyes and ears, to 
shape and point up documentary material, and to fit it into a 
sequence. 

The following selections from the thousands of pages of living 
lore of New York City now on file in the Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress reveal a sophisticated, modern lore of gags 
and wisecracks, hard-boiled and hard-hitting, with a sharpened 
sense of economic struggle and competition. (“God, how many 
people live on this earth. Too many, too many.”) 

For the Federal Writers’ Project and for American folklore this 
experiment in metropolitan folk stuff and folksay accomplished 
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two things: (1) it contributed to the guidebook documentation of 
America a fresh body of data on people to supplement the descrip- 
tions of streets and buildings; (2) it trained writers to record what 
they heard as well as what they saw, with an ear for the character- 
istic phrase and rhythm of the vernacular. 


CONSTRUCTION LORE 
IRONWORKERS’ STUFF 


— An ironworker isn’t a man. He’s only a monk without a tail. 

— Here’s how he happened to fall. He went to spit. His chewing 
tobacco happened to fall out and he went out after it. 

— I happened to be a boss riveter on this job and this guy comes 
along and we were short of a man, He wants the job. I asked him 
what he could do. He says, “I’m a riveter.” So I put him to work. 
I seen he was doing the wrong thing. He blowed the guts out of the 
gun. I walked over to him and I said, “You're a thick son-of-a-gun, 
ain’t you?” “Oh,” he says, “you should see that brother of mine. He’s 
twice as fat as I am.” 

— We were working for this guy on the West Side. Another WPA 
worker came along. I thought I knew them all, but this guy was a 
stranger to me. We were connecting a column and I said, “Come on, 
you WPA this, that, or the other thing.” He said, “All right, boss, I'll 
show you, boss, how we make a connection.” He sticks his finger in 
and cuts his finger off. He says, “Good night. I didn’t know iron was 
as hard as that. WPA iron is soft. It never hurts.” “What the hell is 
the matter with you?” “Oh,” he says, “I’m not half as crazy as the rest 
of my family. I’m only a half wit.”—Marion Charles Hatch 


SANDHOG STUFF 


— We was working in a casing one time. A fellow got his finger 
cut off, caught between the bucket and the decking. One of the gang 
told this fellow about a big tip. He said if he kept his hands in his 
pockets, he wouldn't have got his finger cut off. 

— There was a young Irish lad and the headin’ boss told him to 
go down to get a mule. So naturally he thought it was an animal like 
a horse, you know. 

So he was gone for about two hours. So, finally, he came back to 
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the headin’ boss. “I was down where the hay was, I didn’t seen no 
mule. He must have gone out in the lot.” 

— There used to be a trick on greenhorns, send them up to the 
headin’ and explainin’ that in the front of the shield they can see 
the fish swimmin’ in the water. Of course, it’s foolish because the 
shield is about twenty feet under the bed of the river. 

—A colored fellow told me a yarn one day. “If you ever see a 
woman looking down in that hole, I wouldn’t go down, because as 
sure as I went down I would never come up again.” When they were 
sinking the shaft, if a woman looked down where they were working 
it was hard luck! 

You don’t have to have a woman down there. There will be plenty 
of hard luck anyway. 

If there was a girl in the hole I wouldn’t come out. I’m not super- 
stitious. Do I look like a monkey? 

— When we come out we drink coffee. It’s supposed to help pre- 
vent the bends. Black coffee supplied by the company. Some of it’s 
terrible. Do you want to taste it? Bet you don’t write no more for an 
hour. 

When they get tired drinkin’ it, they cut it in hunks and eat it, 

— A lock is a big iron door weighing possibly 1,000 pounds. It can 
be closed only with air pressure. It is known as a lock. What we do 
whenever we get a greenhorn down into the headin’. You ask him 
to go up and ask the lock-tender for the key to open the lock. Of 
course there’s no such thing. He gets sent around from place to place, 
So this particular fellow goes looking for this key. This is all actual 
facts. Now we do have a plate of iron in the tunnel that builds into 
that ring. That we call the key, weighing about 700 pounds. So what 
does this guy do but have it put on a flat car and have it brought all 
the way down to the headin’. 

So he turns the joke onto the other fellows, because they have to 
make it their business to get rid of it. They had to turn it around, 
get it lifted up with the machine and moved out of the way.—Marion 
Charles Hatch 


TRANSPORTATION LORE 
From YA GONNA LIVE AND DIE IN A CAB 


— Bad business, runnin’ past them redlights. You know Pickles, 
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who used to save up cigarette labels? He got his that way: runnin’ past 
‘em, runnin’ past ’em, till he mistook one of the buoys in the East 
River for a corner-light, and ploppo! he nearly drowned to death. 

—You know what they say, there’s worms in apples and worms in 
radishes. Take the worm in a radish—he thinks the whole world is 
radishes. ’ 

— Like some fellows think if you get a colored guy for an ice- 
breaker, you're skunked. I dunno, it never happened to me like that. 

— Dames! They'll skunk you every time. Ride one for an icebreaker, 
and you won't book a thing all day. 


pr MORAHAN'S 


— Say, did I ever tell you guys about the frail who says, call me a 
taxi! So I says, OK, lady, you're a taxi. So she thanks me profusely 
and walks away. Ha, ha, ha! 

— Crise, it’s all one family, ain’t it, it’s the same goddam tree. 
You wanna stick together, that’s the only way to be. Otherwise you're 
gonna take a beatin’. There’s different branches, but it’s all the same 
goddam tree! 

— Halfa what you eat keeps you alive, the other half kills you. 

— Not alone you gotta live like a dog, they make a mongrel outa 
you. And then you gotta wag your tail... . 

— Sure, they're fulla polite, these phonies. It’s the bunk. I hap- 
pened to cruise by the Hipp once, it was rainin’ cats and dogs, so the 
wheel spills a little mud on a dame’s dress. I’m Kid Galahad. I stops 
and offers to take her home, no charge. She steps in, and when I turns 
around, she says: Mount Vernon! I coulda spat in her eye! 

— Whatcha say? 

— I says, Lady, take the train if you wish and just sue the company. 
That's all. 

— This ain’t no occupation—it’s a slavery proposition. You gotta 
mingle with everybody, take all kinds of abuse. If a guy’s stuck, it’s 
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push me! If a lady's sick, take her to the hospital. Then go scratch 
fur your money. Aw, you can’t make a buck no more... . 

— Not unless you got a printin’ press. 

— You're a public servant. What can you do? 

— The boys was tryinna be funny, so they got hold of this big 
police dog, I think it was Joe Schoenberg’s, and put him in Sleepy’s 
cab before he could catch wise. So Sleepy starts ridin’, the dog’s sittin’ 
in the back seat, and a supervisor spots him. “Watcha doing ridin’ 
with the stick up?” He seen the dog’s shadow, so he thinks it’s a 
passenger. They begin to argue back and forth till the supervisor 
throws the door open. Then the dog jumps out and scares both of 
them outa their wits. 

—Cabs is no place for dogs, believe me! I got a friend out in 
Brooklyn found that out. A lady calls up the office, you know they 
got those stations out there, and they send him over. He rings the 
bell, the lady hollers out, she’s comin’ right down, so he starts cleanin’ 
up the cab. While he’s got the door open, a dog jumps in, so he 
chases it and seen it run up the porch where there’s another mutt. Just 
then the lady comes out, gets in the cab, and the two dogs jump in 
with her. He takes the fare to Bensonhurst, the lady pays him, and the 
dogs jump out and follow her. So he thinks nothin’ of it. Next day 
the same lady phones the office, she wants a cab again. But don’t send 
me the young man I had yesterday, she says. Wassamatta, anything 
wrong with the guy? Oh, she says, he’s all right, only I don’t like the 
idea driving with a feller who carries two dogs along when he’s on 
the job. Can you beat it?—Marion Charles Hatch, Hyde Partnow, 
and Herman Spector 


WHITE-COLLAR LORE 
From GARMENTS BY JOSEPH 


— About the Boss you have to learn only once. You are working, 
and he is helping you, sighing. Was my first shop that I worked, I 
learned what is a worker, a union, and a boss. I didn’t know the 
trade. But you know how a girl knows the needle. Little stitches with 
a needle, with a cotton. Nothing else. Straight stitches. So I make a 
starvation living. But when I was working in the shop, came up to 
me the Boss. “Hear, Missus. When the Inspector will come up and 
ask you, you should tell him you are the lady Bossini.” Just like that. 
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So nobody should know of the small wages. Can you imagine this? 
As soon I finish the day, I went up to the union and I became a 
worker. Such a word, “Bossini,” it made me right away class-conscious. 

— Only a word you needed? I have seen a worker, it took him 
maybe seven, eight years, till he waked up. He worked by me in a 
place, and we had a big strike. It wasn’t succeeding. So then, you 
know the times was then, we are so glad to get back to work. Some 
workers didn’t strike with us. So this one came and told the boss 
we are having secret meetings. He used to call him up and tell him, 
so before we get home from the meeting, the boss knew all about it. 
We could tell the way he looked on us when we came in. So finally we 
found out who. This is one worker by the name Wolf. He’s a type. 
In the shop he belonged more to the boss than to the workers. One 
day, while we are waiting for the work, he had a talk with some differ- 
ent workers. He said: “You think you have to be smart to be a boss? 
Look at our boss Morris. A schlemiel! All you need is luck. That’s the 
only thing he’s got is luck. How else you think he worked himself up? 
Brains he hasn’t got. He can hardly speak English. If he tries to do it, 
he breaks up in pieces.” 

So just the same like he used to go back, these workers went back 
to the boss. “See, this is your best friend. Here is the way he went to 
picture you. He makes you out to be a dumbbell.” 

Union shop we didn’t have. So the boss goes over to him at noon. 
“Wolf, you have to get out.” He didn’t let him finish the work. Then 
he started in, this squealer. He had children, school teachers. And 
high rent. He lived in a $125 apartment in Borough Park. And I 
wouldn’t be surprised he had a little store on the side. Oh, he lived 
very comfortable! But the boss said: “Well, if you give away the 
workers, I have no use for you.” That was maybe not the reason, but 
he discharged him from the shop.—Hyde Partnow, Terry Roth, and 
Sam Schwartz 


From THE UNEMPLOYED FRINGE 


You Can’t Figure on a Lifetime No More 
My boss, that nosey thing, he was always sittin on me with them 
overdeveloped muscles until I got sick and tired. 
Where I got the incentive that day I don’t know. Maybe it was 
because I was wearing white, I like white, I wear everything with a 
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white collar, it makes me feel good. 

The boss was in the front with a big customer, I was sitting there 
and typing like my heart would break, I was hankering for life. Rose, 
I said to myself, in this day and age you can’t figure on a lifetime. 
Marriage is getting pushed further and further in the background, if 
you're single it’s no stigma. I got up from my desk, I opened the boss’s 
door and I yelled: “Look, Mr. Sternberg, you can wait a hundred 
years and you'll never get a typist like me. Look at my hair, my 
white blouse, my nails. I never look unruly, I’m never idle a minute, 
and I got artistic ability besides. Next payday I want twelve dollars.” 

He opened up his big mouth right away and pushed out his muscles 
and he yelled, “Miss Rosenthal, see me in the back!” The most terrible 
thing, you understand, see me in the back. I don’t know, I wasn’t even 
scared. I was in the mood of makin’ money, nothing bothered me. 
Listen, don’t you think they know if you’re worth it to them? They 
got big mouths but they know if you’re worth it, don’t worry. You 
think he fired me? 

I’m telling you from that day until he lost his business he was so 
nice to me—like my office boy, he used to bring me up milk shakes. 
He was at my beck and call. 

Before he was sitting on me; in the future everything was in 
reverse, I was sitting on him.—Hyde Partnow. 


1A chapter on “Folklore of Jewish Communities,” by Menashe Vaxer, appears 
in The Jewish Landsmanschaften (in Yiddish), edited by Isaac E. Rontch and 
prepared by the Yiddish Writers Group of the Federal Writers’ Project in New 
York City, 1938. # 
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THE KIDNAPERS OF CHARLEY ROSS 


By ROBERT RYDER 


T HAPPENED on a dark and blustery winter night — Decem- 
ber 14, 1874 — just about five months after the famous Charley 
Ross kidnaping at Germantown, Pennsylvania. Down at the 

foot of the embankment of New York Bay, the water dashed with a 
rumble up against the rock jetties. Most of the residents in the 
sparsely located homesteads of Bay Ridge took care in fastening 
their shutters before retiring for the night. 

At the Van Brunt home on what is now 84th Street and Shore 
Road, Albert Van Brunt, a Flatbush farmer, was on a visit to see his 
father Holmes who was ill in bed. Albert and some hired men and 
a few relatives had been sleeping when, about midnight, they were 
roused by the slam of a loose shutter in the house they owned next 
door. According to the story a burglar alarm also sounded. Albert 
got a lantern out and crossed the courtyard to survey matters. Upon 
entering the house he saw a light upstairs and heard sounds coming 
from a bedroom. He hid while two men walked past. Stealing back 
to his father’s home next door, he told them all that the house was 
being robbed. Then he got a shotgun and, at his aunt’s insistence, 
a pistol. His father climbed out of bed to help if possible and the 
hired men surrounded the other house. 

Things happened quickly. Just after midnight the two men 
came out the rear door. Albert’s father gave the command, “Halt, 
who goes there?” The two robbers fired a shot and then ran back 
to the house. The shot was returned. Then, after a silence of about 
ten minutes, out they came again, making a dash across the back 
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yard toward the hedge. Albert and the group fired: one man fell. 
Albert then drew his pistol and fired at the other fleeing man. The 
second thief fell but got up again and drew his gun. He was about 
to fire when a hired man, believed to be named Franks, struck his 
arm with a rifle butt. The first man was dead; the other was on the 
verge of death. Holmes Van Brunt asked the dying man, “Who 
are you?” 

“My name is Joe Douglas; my pal is William Mosher. We kid- 
naped Charley Ross.” 

“Where is he?” Van Brunt asked. 

“The boy is safe on a sloop,” came the answer. “Mosher will 
tell you.” 

But on being told that Mosher was dead, he dropped off into 
unconsciousness and died a short time later. The confession was 
never completed. 

Some authorities brought Charley’s frantic father to Brooklyn 
with his other son, Walter, to view the dead men. The son, al- 
though young, identified them as the ones who had driven up with 
horse and buggy that summer morning in July in Germantown, 
inducing Charley to come along with them for a ride. # 
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A WEST INDIAN BALLAD 
FROM HARLEM 


By LEONA BRADY 


IS IS a song they made about a lady lived in St. Croix years 
before I was born. She used to work in the field when the 
Danish used to own St. Croix, and got sick and tired of only 
receiving food and clothes. They wanted money to spend also, so 
she got a gang, and started killing all the Daneman that was in that 
field, and walk all the roads and started killing from Frederiksted 
to Christiansted. Frederiksted and Christiansted is the only two 
towns that St. Croix has got. They called St. Croix Basend — home 
— but other people would call it Christiansted and Frederiksted. 
So they made a song about her after they took her to Denmark and 
put her in prison. Her picture came out on the 20-cent piece, 40- 
cent piece, and all like that. And it went like this.” | 


QUEEN MARY 


Sung by Leona Brady 
Transcribed by Diane Volze 
2 


(Basic time is 4, but I have sacrificed strict measuring for natural accent.) 


as 
Queen Ma - ry, gal a-where you goin’ gobun?* Queen Ma ~-_ ry, 


— 
a-where you goin’ go bun? See no ask me no-thin’ tall, just 
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it | 


gim mematchan’trash, Ba- send jail-house a 


wed de mo-ney dere, 
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Ba-send jail-house a wed de mo-ney dere, Ba-send jail-house a 
| 
o 
wed de mo-ney dere. Queen Ma - ry, @ - where you goin’ go bun? 
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Queen Ma - ry, gal a- where you goin’ go bun? Me go bun Ba-send come 
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down, And whenI meet the Fac-to-ry I bun an’ le-vel down. 
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Where dem dim and gon-ga hurt un - der the can-non ball, Where dem dim and 
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wan-ga hurt un - der the can-non ball. Queen Ma-ry where you goin’ go bun, 
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Queen Ma - ry,gal a - where you goin’ go bun? Me go bun Ba-send come 


A rit 
| | 
down, And when I meet the Fac-to-ry I bun and le-vel down. 


*“Bun” is “burn.” 


[We recorded this ballad from Leona Brady in 1942, when she 
was fourteen years old and had been four years in Harlem. She was 
born in St. Croix and had lived in the country there until coming to 
New York. The song refers to the St. Croix riot of 1878, which grew 
out of the Labor Act of 1849. This act continued the conditions of 
slavery; estate laborers were paid 10 to 35, cents a day, but never saw 
the cash since they were kept in debt all their lives. The Danish 
Government, then in control of the island, did not remedy the situa- 
tion until after this riot, in which many white people were killed. 
J. A. Jarvis, in A Brief History of the Virgin Islands (St. Thomas, 
©1938, pp. 81-82), says: “Several reforms were made after reinforce- 
ments had quelled the infuriated mob and some sort of order had 
been restored. The famous ‘Queen Mary,’ ideally pictured on the 
Danish West Indian twenty- and forty-cent pieces, was the heroine of 
the rebellion. This Queen Mary was an ordinary canefield worker with 
a genius for leadership. She herself had slaughtered many white 
people but was eventually captured by Danish soldiers and dragged 
to town between two horses. Humane Denmark forgave her and sent 
her back to the islands with mittens and an umbrella.” This sub- 
stantiates Leona’s introductory statement.—EpITors] 
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UNA BAN: 
AN IRISH SONG AND STORY 


By JAMES O’BEIRNE 


R. GEORGE HERZOG of Columbia University, some 

time ago recorded several songs in Gaelic from the sing- 

ing of Gerard M. Degidon of New York. Mr. Degidon has 
specialized in songs arranged by the late Carl Hardebeck of Dublin, 
and Hardebeck’s arrangements, despite many faults, are generally 
acknowledged as the most faithful to traditional music. The setting 
of this particular song, Ban,’ * has been criticized by native 
singers as departing from the original in details of word and vowel 
emphasis (an Irish singer would never say “O Una,” for example, 
but would elide the sounds to a long “Una,” stressing the n, not the 
vowels), but in general structure it conveys some of the beauty of a 
folk rendition. At any rate, the music does not concern us here. 
Several versions are available in print; Hardebeck’s is in his Gems 
of Melody, Part Two (Dublin: Pigott, n.d.). It is still known from 
tradition by Irish people in New York City, and the printed ver- 
sions are very popular with Irish-American concert singers. 

The story behind the song is one of the folk tales of Ireland, the 
following version of it being what I recall from childhood in 
County Wicklow. It tells a tragedy of misunderstanding and love, 
the story of a man’s pride and stubbornness and a maid's loyalty and 
longing. It dates from the time of the Cromwellian confiscations 
and, as I heard it, was localized in Connaught. The belief is that 
both words and music were composed by Tomas Costello, the son 
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of a family dispossessed of land by Cromwell.” 

Tomas Costello is known in the Connaught folk tales as Tomas 
Laidir (Tomas the Strong), because of his great strength and prow- 
ess. He was, among other things, a poet and bard. He fell in love 
with Una, the daughter of MacDermott, a proud and ambitious 
man. Una loved Tomas in return, and their courtship progressed 
until MacDermott realized that Una was set upon marrying the 
penniless Tomas. Having other plans for her, he forbade her to 
see him. Then he set about arranging a marriage for Una with a 
rich and powerful neighbor. 

In his foolishness he thought he had everything his own way, so 
he set out a great feast at which he intended to announce the match. 
The whole countryside was invited, including of course Tomas. 
Laidir. Food, drink, and merriment galore — the house rang with 
laughter. Then MacDermott called upon Una to present a toast to 
the man she liked best in the company. This was Una’s cue to 
drink to the wealthy suitor, but she was not her father’s daughter 
for nothing. She stood up and presented the toast to the love of her 
heart, Tomas Laidir. The father struck her in rage. Silence filled 
the hall. Una tried to cover up the tears that were filling her eyes 
from the hurt of the blow, by taking a pinch of strong snuff and 
pretending that was what had caused her to weep. Tomas, bound 
by the rules of hospitality, could do nothing. He left the place. 

MacDermott confined Una to the house and would allow no 
communication between Tomas and herself. This had its effect on 
Una — she fell into a decline and began to waste away. A great 
weakness possessed her, and she took to her bed. At this, remorse 
came on her father, and in an attempt to make amends he sent for 
Tomas to visit her. Tomas delayed not in his coming but went 
straight to Una’s bedside. He took her little hand in his and began 
to tell her of his great love for her. Una was so overjoyed at seeing 
him that she could not say a word but fainted with the very joy of 
the meeting. Soon she was in a deep and peaceful sleep, the first in 
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many a long day, while Tomas stood beside her holding her hand. 
He continued to cpeak to her, but she did not answer. Finally he 
became silent and waited for her to say something or even to open 
her eyes, but she remained still in a deep sleep. Tomas thought 
that perhaps she did not wish to speak to him, so he released her 
hand and went from the room. 

On his way through the house he met no servant or any person, 
and thinking that he had been made a fool of, he called to a com- 
panion who had accompanied him to bring the horses. They rode 
slowly away, Tomas casting many a glance behind in the hope that 
someone would call him. His companion began to make fun of his 
slowness and suggested that perhaps he had been led into a trap. 
This influenced Tomas, and he resolved that if no call came for 
him before he crossed the ford of Donogue, he would never again 
return to the MacDermott house. Slowly and slowly the road 
crawled back behind him, and nearer and nearer the ford ap- 
proached. At last he was there and went to cross it, but midway he 
paused as if yet to turn back. His companion chided him with his 
tardiness and lack of resolution, and with a final glance back Tomas 
crossed the ford. 

When Una awakened from her sleep, she found Tomas gone. 
She called for him, but he was nowhere in the house. Realizing 
what had happened, she sent a servant to overtake him and bring 
him back, but she had slept a long time and Tomas had travelled 
far. In all haste the servant set out, and came upon Tomas and his 
companion shortly after they had crossed the ford of Donogue. The 
servant delivered his message. Sorrow and rage came upon Tomas. 
He reproached himself for the vow he had made and reproached | 
his companion for having hurried him. Words passed between him 
and his companion until Tomas struck him and killed him with a 
blow. Then without a backward glance, he rode his lonely way, 
refusing to return. 

When the messenger returned without Tomas Laidir, great 
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woe came on Una. She did not remain long to suffer it. Death 
claimed her, and grief was on the countryside at her passing. Her 
body was taken out to an island in Lough Kay and she was buried 
there. Tomas did not attend her wake, and true to his foolish vow 
did not go near the MacDermott home. But on the night of the 
day on which she was buried, he came to the margin of the lake and 
swam across to the island. He spent the night in anguish and 
lamentation beside her grave, asking the silent clay for forgiveness 
and for one sign of her love from the world beyond. As the dawn 
came he felt the earth lifting under him. A hand slapped his cheek, 
and a voice said to him, “Come here no more!” Tomas arose and 
left the place. He never again went there but carried his sorrow 
with him to his grave. And though his deeds after Una’s death are 
as great as those that went before, he is remembered through his 
love and sorrow in the song to Una which he composed.* 


O Una Waun, thou blossom so wondrous fair, 
Why dids’t thou heed the evil counsel? 

See, beloved, I wait at the ford of Donogue, 
Come forth, O Una, and be thou mine forever. 


O Una Waun, thou rose in garden rare, 

O thou fair flow’r, the queen of all maidens thou. 

O glory of music, thou soul of poesy and song divine, 
"Tis my sorrow that no longer thy voice I may hear. 


O Una Waun, ’tis thou my ruin hast wrought, 
O Una, ’tis thou me nigh my soul’s deep despair hast brought. 
O Una, my undoing till death, thou hast me enthralled, 
O forever my heart shall love thee. 
Farewell, Una Waun. 


1 Ban is pronounced “wan.” It may be translated as “white,” “pale,” “fair,” 
“wasted,” or “beloved.” 

2 An analysis of the facts behind the story of Una is to be found in Marcus 
Mac Enery, “Una Bahn,” Eigse: A Journal of Irish Studies, TV, Part If (1943) , 133-146. 
He concludes that the story actually took place in County Roscommon, despite the 
Connaught tradition; that Una was the daughter of a Cromwellian soldier and only 
remotely connected with the MacDermotts; that her sisters opposed her marriage; 
that she died of tuberculosis and was not buried on an island in Loch Kay. 

8 The oldest known version of the song has 44 quatrains (in the MS of Brian 
O’Fearrghail, circa 1772-1778, in the Royal Irish Academy collection) . # 
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THE OVEN OF 
THE SEVEN MONTELLI 


By ALEXANDER J. GAROFALO 


[The following story is told by Liborio Audino, a native of Sicily 
now living in Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. A tale like this might be 
heard at a wake, a picnic, a sociable Sunday afternoon, or on any occa- 
sion when visitors call at the Audino home. Mrs. Audino tells the story 
along with her husband, adding her own version in spots where she 
disagrees with his, and sons, daughters, in-laws, and grandchildren make 
an enthusiastic audience. This story has been recorded. It was trans- 
lated word for word by Mr. Garofalo, who has collected Italian lore over 
a period of years.—EpiTors] 


DO YOU BELIEVE in enchantments? If you do, then this story 
you will accept as true; if you do not, believe as you will. 

There was in Palermo a storekeeper who made bread. Hence, 
when anyone wanted to buy bread, they would say, “I am going to 
the oven for bread.” The owner had a wife and a girl nine years 
old. One Sunday morning the baker and his wife went to hear 
mass at the near-by Church of Saint Antonino, which was by the 
gate of the same name, leaving their little daughter alone in the 
bakery. 

It was during this time that there entered a man, and seeing 
that the little girl was alone asked her where her father and mother 
were, to which she replied that they had gone to hear mass. The 
man asked, “Wouldn't you like to have some money?” The girl 
said that she would. 


The visitor took a book from his pocket, then a candle which he 
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lighted. He opened the book and began to read. When he had read 
for some minutes, there suddenly appeared in a corner of the oven 
a large opening containing a stairway which seemed to go deep into 
the earth. 

“Go down the stairs into the cave. In a corner you will find a 
pile of money. Take away as much as you want and come out 
again.” 

When the girl had done this, the man said to her, “Take this 
candle and when your parents return tell them what you have seen 
and done. If they want more of the money, relight this candle. The 
opening will reappear and you can go down again and help your- 
self to as much of the pile as you wish. But remember that only you 
may enter the cave. Remember that. And do you see this mark on 
the candle, this red line around the wax? As soon as the flame has 
burned down to this mark, you must not enter the cave, otherwise 
you will not be able to get out again.” 

And with that the man left. 

When the father and mother returned the daughter recounted 
everything that had happened and all that the visitor had said. 
Father and mother hurried to light the candle and once more the 
cave appeared. The girl descended the stairs and brought out 
enough money to fill seven montelli — the montello being a meas- 
ure equal to the American quart. 

The candle had now burned down close to the red mark. The 
little girl seeing this said to her parents, “I mustn’t go down again; 
otherwise the entrance will disappear and I'll never get out again.” 

The father and mother, however, half-crazed by the sight of the 
money, said to her, ““There’s just enough time for another trip if 
you hurry.” 

The girl's protests were in vain, and she entered the cave. But 
she had no sooner entered than the candle burned down to the red 
mark, the opening and the cave disappeared, and the little girl was 
imprisoned in the earth. 
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“Mama, Papa, open! Open! I’m suffocating, I can’t breathe 
down here.” 

And for seven days and seven nights were heard the cries of the 
poor little girl. So heartrending were they that many who heard 
the cries could listen but once before flying out of hearing. 

The oven was torn down, the house was torn down, in order to 
search for the child, and although the voice could be heard in its 
piteous cries for help, no trace of her could be found. The land was 
torn up, surrounding properties were bought and torn up, but all 
in vain. The girl was never found. 

The parents died of heartbreak, in poverty. 

So the oven is referred to as the Oven of the Seven Montelli.* 

[The closest parallels in the Stith Thompson indexes seem to be 


Motif N 538, Treasure Pointed Out by Supernatural Creature; and 
Motif N 533.3, Treasure Finders Must Not Take All of Money.] # 
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TWO URBAN FOLK TALES 


[Every so often a story will go the rounds in New York and will 
travel among many of the city’s disparate communities and groups. 
These current tales are distinguishable from ordinary jokes primarily 
by their formlessness, which leads one to accept them as actual events, 
and to a lesser extent by the fact that they are always told as having 
happened to remote but specific persons, “my sister-in-law’s friend” for 
instance. As far as is known, they do not circulate in print, but are 
truly oral. Their diffusion among both city dwellers and non-New 
Yorkers is amazingly large — you can test this very sociably by asking 
your friends for variants — but because of their sophistication and of 
local elements, such as subways and Grand Central station, it seems 
justifiable to regard them as urban. Thousands of people in the city 
know the first of these two narratives, and perhaps hundreds have heard 
the second, but Mr. Gallant’s and Mr. Shapiro’s versions were chosen as 
being particularly good.—Ep1Tors] 


THE CHILD IN THE SUBWAY 
By Samuel Gallant 


A FRIEND of mine was riding in the subway one day. It must have 
been several years ago — at the time of the Coronation in England. 
Anyhow, my friend was sitting opposite a woman and child, and the 
child had a bandaged head, enormous, with what seemed to be rolls 
and rolls of bandages wound around it. All of a sudden, the woman 
started slapping the child and yelling, ‘‘So a king you would be! A 
king yet!” 

Finally my friend couldn’t stand it any more. ‘““What’s the 
idea?” he demanded. “This child appears to be in agony. What’s 
the idea of slapping him?” 

So the woman started unrolling the bandage. It covered up a 
chamber pot into which the child had stuck his head, and she ex- 
plained that they were on their way to a doctor to get it removed. 
“A king he would be!” she said. “They were playing coronation, 
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and my son, he insisted on being king.” 


[The coronation theme is unusual. Sometimes the story is told of a 
goldfish bowl. Sometimes the covering over the bowl or pot is a paper 
bag, and the locale a trolley car. Oddly enough, it always seems to be a 
doctor who is to do the removing. ] = 


THE LOVER’S GIFT 
By Irwin Shapiro 


THIS WOMAN was a very good friend of a friend of a friend of my 
sister, who told her the story. The woman had a lover, about whom 
she of course did not want her husband to learn. The lover was 
eager to give her a fur coat, and she wanted it very much, but the 
problem was: how could she suddenly acquire a fur coat without 
her husband getting suspicious? Finally they hit on the idea of his 
buying the coat and leaving it in a locker at Grand Central station. 
He would then give her the key to the locker, and she could pre- 
tend to her husband that she found it on the street. 

All went according to plan. One day she said to her husband, 
“Darling, look what I found! A key to one of those lockers at 
Grand Central.” 

“Oh really,” said he. 

“Why don’t you go down and claim whatever is in it?” 

He protested it wasn’t honest, and so forth, but finally he agreed 
to go down on his way to work and bring home what was in the 
locker. 

He went to Grand Central, got the coat, and brought it to the 
office with him. He threw it down over a table, and his secretary 
came in and saw it. 

“Darling!” she cried, kissing him. “Is this for me? After all 
these years? How wonderful!” 

“Why — er — of course, of course,” he said. “Sure it’s for you. 
I just bought it.”” She was overjoyed. 
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So that night his wife met him at the door all excited. ‘“What 
was in the locker?” she said, ““Where is it?” 

“Here,” he said, and handed her a second-hand umbrella he 
had bought at a pawn shop on the way home. 


[The story is sometimes told of jewelry in a pawn shop, instead of a 
coat in a locker. The closest Stith Thompson Motif Index numbers 
seem to be K 1500-1599, Deceptions Connected with Adultery.] 


1 Because of our editing this issue in Ireland, Mr. Shapiro's MS of this tale did 
not reach us in time. We reconstructed his story as best we could from memory, not 
wishing to omit it. Mr. Shapiro's own version is of course far superior to this.—Eprtors 
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CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


FOLKLORE BOOM: Folklore has definitely graduated from a 
hobby status into the company of Big Business. The newest wrinkle 
is the organization of commercial firms bent on making the country 
“folklore conscious” and thus creating a public for professional 
“folk” entertainment. First came along the People’s Songs, Inc. 
Now we have People’s Artists, Inc., a booking office for singers; 
Folkways, Inc., which arranges concerts; and a likable young pub- 
licity firm, Fleer-Garde Associates, which is specializing in pub- 
licity for “folk” entertainers . .. Another development is Folksings 
“where the audience does the singing,” directed by R. Paine and 
held in N.Y.C. parish houses. ‘Come and sing’’ says the notice, 
“traditional songs of bad men, betrayed love, heroes and brave 
deeds. Words and music await you.” 
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ODDS AND ENDS: Susie Reed’s brother Jerry at Café Society 
Downtown while Susie holds the Uptown fort . . . A timely idea in 
the Folklore Music Map of the United States by Dorothea Dix Law- 
rence, issued by Hagstrom. Songs are placed by state and illus- 
trated, making a cheerful wall-decoration . . . A companion piece 
might be the “Checklist of 1250 Proverbs’ compiled for the use of 
collectors contributing toward a dictionary of American proverbs 
by Prof. Richard Jente of North Carolina, and distributed by Mar- 
garet M. Bryant for the Committee on Proverbial Sayings of the 
American Dialect Society. Alphabetically arranged and printed 
like a broadside, this list is a handy guide . . . Letters from Martha 
Warren Beckwith, who spent the winter in Honolulu and is work- 
ing on material there accumulated, and from Frank Warner, the 
ballad singer, who flatteringly suggests that “City Billet’ transfer 
to Cue magazine . . . Visits with Margaret Gray Blanton, who is 
readying a book about Mrs. Andrew Johnson and the riotous 
Washington of the Grant administration, where, for example, sher- 
bet was served in glasses cut out of ice... And excursions with the 
New Jersey Folklore Society across the river to Ringwood Manor, 
the former estate of the Peter Cooper family described in our book 
review in this QUARTERLY. Alden T. Cottrell, on the N.J].F.S. Exec- 
utive Council, arranged the visit and told of conversations with 
Edward Hewitt . .. Rae Korson speaking of Arian de Felice, French 
exchange fellow to the Folk Song Archives at the Library of Con- 
gress from the Musée national des arts et traditions populaires in 
Paris . . . Edward Genge’s Plymouth Church concert of folksongs 
... And Richard Dyer-Bennet’s triumphal return to the Village 
Vanguard over the summer . . . The Park Department conducting 
the annual American Ballad Contest for Barber Shop Quartets on 
the Mall in Central Park, as well as square dancing all over the city 
... Paula Mechau of Colorado singing sad and lovely ballads with 
the feeling they deserve, and playing recordings of folksongs from 
the Mechau children . . . Edward Chavez singing “Chreestmas 
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Bells,” which his grandmother, who understood no English, learned 
in New Mexico as a girl and passed on to her children. 


RECORDS: Carson Robison and his Pleasant Valley Boys have 
done an album for Victor, P-155, Square Dances. Contents: ‘‘Span- 
ish Cavaliero,” “Irish Washerwoman,” “Solomon Levi,” ‘Comin’ 
Round the Mountain,” “Jingle Bells,” ‘Paddy Dear,’ “Golden 
Slippers,” and “Turkey in the Straw.” Lawrence V. Loy calls the 
dances . .. Other dance albums: Disc 630, Square Dances with Calls, 
by Ralph Page and his New England Orchestra, which contains 
“Disgusted Brides,’ ‘Red River Valley,’ “Odd Couple in the Cen- 
ter,” “Monadnock Muddle,” “Ladies’ Whirligig,” ‘Star the Ring”’ 
... And Disc 631, Square Dances without Calls, by Paul Hunt and 
his Rock Candy Mountaineers. This has “Rakes of Mallow,” “Rig 
a Jigjig,” “Golden Slippers,” “Little Brown Jug,” “Soldier’s Joy,” 
“Lamplighter’s Hornpipe” . . . Conrad Thibaut, with Lehman 
Engel’s Orchestra, has made a set of Roustabout Songs for Decca, 
based on Mary Wheeler’s collection. Contents: “Alberta Let Yo’ 
Hair Hang Low,” “Cap’n Jim Reese Said,” “John Gilbert,” “Ohio 
River,” “I’m Wukkin’ My Way Back Home,” “‘Ain’t Got No Place 
to Lay My Haid,” “Hanging of Devil Winston” . . . Decca also lists 
a record by Josh White, No. 23582, “Jelly Jelly” and “Back Water 
Blues,” and one by Burl Ives, No. 23591, “Down in the Valley” and 
“Cowboy's Lament” . . . Columbia has the Golden Gate Quartet’s 
“Bones Bones Bones” and “Moses Smote the Waters” on record 


No. 36937. 


BOOKS: According to the New York Times Book Review, “it 
could mean something or nothing, but it probably should be re- 
corded that the publishers (Little) of John McNulty’s Third Ave- 
nue, New York has received requests for review copies from the 
New York FOLKLORE QuARTERLY and the Educational Workshop 
of the New School for Social Research.”” Come, come, N.Y.T.B.R., 
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what do you think folklore is, anyhow? It’s in books like Third 
Avenue, New York and McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon and those by 
Meyer Berger that the flavor, noise, taste, smell — in other words, 
background — of New York City is preserved. And N.Y.C. is as 
rich a bailiwick of folklore as ever existed . .. McNulty’s collection 
is composed of pieces written for the New Yorker, most of them 
stemming from Tim Costello’s health resort, a folklore field cov- 
ered by The O’Beirne, as previously reported on these pages . . . As 
a matter of fact, titles being what they are, it is hard to line up folk- 
lore books for review in advance of publication. Robert and Doro- 
thy Van Gelder’s American Legend (Appleton) fooled us. It’s an 
anthology of American fiction, with Eudora Welty’s “Robber 
Bridegroom” the nearest thing in it to folklore. Good reading, 
though, and it does convey a sense of tradition . . . Another disap- 
pointment was Monte Barrett’s Tempered Blade (Bobbs-Merrill), a 
fictionalized life of Jim Bowie, of Bowie knife fame. Davy Crockett 
appears only once — at the Alamo — the siege of which is treated in 
careful detail and mapped on the end papers. But otherwise it’s 
love, love, love . . . Two books on which we did not miss are about 
the Hutchinson Family, those “old Granite State” singer-reformers 
of the mid-nineteenth century. The first to appear was Philip Jor- 
dan’s Singin’ Yankees, published by the Univ. of Minnesota Press. 
Stressing the family’s mental instability, this is a pedestrian account 
of their travels and tribulations, drawn from the various Hutchin- 
son diaries. A special index to songs mentioned enhances the book 
as a reference tool . .. Macmillan’s Hutchinson offering is by Carol 
Brink. Called Harps in the Wind, it is much the better of the two. 
More source material, more data, less stilted conversation, smoother 
style. Bibliography, and a very valuable list of songs in the Hutch- 
inson repertory. Author is another Minnesotan and gives more 
attention to the town of Hutchinson founded by this extraordi- 
narily well-documented singing troupe . . . More on New Hamp- 
shire in Ernest Poole’s Great White Hills of New Hampshire 
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(Doubleday). Scenery gets its due, but chief concern is with human 
interest material: village stores, doctoring, lumbering, politics, 
Canucks, railroads, and tourists. Poole’s trick of inverting phrases 
in his descriptive passages is a little jarring, but his anecdotes and 
tall tales stick close to folk talk, darn good talk too . . . Still more 
northeast stuff in R. E. Gould’s Yankee Storekeeper (McGraw-Hill). 
This appeared in brief in the Saturday Evening Post. A general 
store in Maine is the focal point for reminiscences going back forty 
years. Horse sense, and humorous side lights on such institutions as 
the Grange, Muster Day, undertaking, and trading. Occasional 
traditional bits . . . Coming south to Connecticut, we have another 
in Rinehart’s “Rivers of America” series, The Housatonic, by 
Chard Powers Smith. Someone said it was the longest book in the 
series and about the shortest river. Covers three centuries of the 
conflict between ‘Ideas’ and ‘“‘Greed,” with Ideas ahead since the 
Tallyho Age of Melville, Hawthorne, et al. Awe-inspiring research 
makes a lively and complete history, not in the least folksy . . . So 
much for regional treatments of New England; Richard M. Dor- 
son’s Jonathan Draws the Longbow deals directly with its folk tales. 
Concerned only with material in print, it surveys supernatural 
stories, Yankee yarns, tall tales, local legends, and literary folk tales. 
Half an anthology of gems reprinted from early newspapers, and a 
folklore must (Harvard)... An essential and long-awaited volume 
for the comparative folklorist is Verrier Elwin’s Folktales of Maha- 
koshal, published by Oxford; 161 tales, 500 pages, of hitherto un- 
printed oral literature of Middle India. This cannot be evaluated 
in the space available here. It isa monumental and highly readable 
scholarly work, with background data, comparative notes, bibliog- 
raphies, glossaries, and an excellent index. Presented in categories, 
the stories may easily be correlated with the Thompson indexes .. . 
Back to the American scene — a study in atmosphere is John Ben- 
net’s Doctor to the Dead (Rinehart), collected tales of old Charles- 
ton in a Lafcadio Hearn mood. Carefully, appreciatively re- 
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counted, this is written folklore at its best. Devil tales and the 
theme of return from the dead predominate; informants’ names are 
given; some stories are told in a modified Gullah dialect. A delight 
. .. Crowell has a provocative item in Frank C. Hibben’s The Lost 
Americans. Author of those New Mexico articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Hibben reports on the archaeological clues to Folsom 
and Sandia man, which date humans on this continent back to 
25,000 B.C. The theory is that they came here from Siberia. Popu- 
larly written and repetitious . . . William Targ has edited The 
American West (World Pub. Co.), an anthology of historic pieces, 
western fiction, legend, and humor. Authors include J. Frank 
Dobie, Richter, Harte, Irving, Raine, and John A. Lomax, whose 
collector's note to Cowboy Songs is reprinted, along with some of 
the songs . . . And the cowboy book to end all cowboy books is 
available in Jo Mora’s Trail Dust and Saddle Leather (Scribner's), 
a history of the vaquero art, with explicit drawings by the author 
on the details of lassoing, saddle gear, longhorns, etc. Should be a 
boon, in description and vocabulary, to western-adventure writers. 


FOLKLORE PERSONALITY: One of the strong silent powers in 
the folksong world is a mild man named Max Gordon. He owns 
two New York City nightspots — the Blue Angel and the Village 
Vanguard. For the past eight years, the Vanguard has featured 
folksongs as a regular part of its entertainment and has become the 
alma mater of almost all our successful commercial folk singers, 
with Max as prexy. He has passed on admittances, guided the 
courses, and given out the degrees. Sometimes the Vanguard, des- 
pite a hot orchestra and a busy bar, resembles nothing so much as 
Founder’s Day at college, with an atmosphere of famous alumni, 
eager students, and mellow reminiscence. 

The Village Vanguard opened just twelve years ago. There was 
no particular interest then, or at any time, in folklore. The folk- 
song angle occurred because Max is always looking for something 
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different in the way of nightclub shows. Long before he hit on old 
ballads, the Vanguard was different however. I was taken there on 
several occasions back in ’34-’38 and can vouch for this. Them was 
the days when Maxwell Bodenheim would drop in, get tight, and 
recite his poetry; when a long skinny fellow named Leon Muscato 
sang “Figaro” for coins flung by the audience and a loony woman 
named Magdeline Egri (the hat-check girl officially) sang solemn 
songs. A frequent customer was Joseph Ferdinand Gould — a folk- 
lore collector if there ever was one — who often carried with him 
parts of his vast “Oral History of the World.” Into the midst of all 
this dull monotony, Max suddenly thrust a group of Calypso singers 
whom he had brought up from Trinidad for the purpose and, un- 
known to everybody, an era began. That was in 1938. 

The Calypsos took on like a new drug, and Max started looking 
around for similar kinds of entertainment. Someone played him 
Leadbelly records and, next thing, Leadbelly and Josh White were 
a team at the Vanguard. Leadbelly, on and off, has been a constant 
fixture. Burl Ives sang there along about 1940-1941. Then Richard 
Dyer-Bennet in 1942. He and Leadbelly were there for a while at 
the same time, and occasionally sang together. I'll never forget a 
version of the “Midnight Special” with Leadbelly leading, and in 
lieu of a chain gang, Dick and his Swedish lute supplying the 
chorus. 

What happened next? Max’s answer is, “After Dyer-Bennet the 
deluge.”” Almost every New York City singer of folksongs did a 
turn at the Vanguard. Tony Kraber, Tom Scott, Frieda Dova, Josef 
Marais and Miranda, Pete Seeger, Edith Allaire, Dyer-Bennet 
again. Folklore began to boom, and customers counted on hearing 
folksongs at the Vanguard. Max doesn’t think that people will get 
tired of hearing the same versions of folksongs, not even of done-to- 
death ones like “Barbara Allen.” “Absolutely no danger of it,” he 
says. “You should hear them call for ‘Old Smoky’ or ‘Molly Ma- 
lone,’ and other familiar ones. For many people, folksongs are still 
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just being brought to their attention, and they love them. And 
once a taste for old songs is developed, they want more and more. 
You see?” At this point the audience at the Vanguard applauded 
so long for “The Frog and the Mouse” from Edith Allaire that the 
M.C. gave up trying to go on with the show and Edith came back 
to the mike. 

Max likes folksongs to sound like something. They used to be 
sung by people who were a little too precious, and listeners were 
bored. Now they have flesh and blood on them. He likes what 
straight popular singers are doing with old numbers — ‘People like 
Mildred Bailey, Evelyn Knight, and Maxine Sullivan, arranging 
them, fixing them up, things like the ‘Kerry Dance,’ for instance,” 
—and he’s interested in seeing how folksongs have affected the 
songs of Tin Pan Alley. His favorite singer of folksongs? ‘Richard 
Dyer-Bennet. Dick’s done and will do more than anyone else in 
spreading these songs.” And favorite folksongs? “ ‘Greensleeves,’ 
as sung by Dick, ‘I know My Love’ by Burl, Tony Kraber’s ‘Rye 
Whiskey,’ and any blues by Josh White.” = 
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FOLKLORE IN COLLEGE ENGLISH CLASSES 


By MARGARET M. BRYANT 


VERY COLLEGE and university teacher is undoubtedly 

acquainted with Bulfinch’s or Gayley’s classic myths and 

that great collection of peasant magic and festivals, Frazer's 
Golden Bough, and, no doubt, often makes reference to them as he 
teaches the great literature, our precious heritage. The teacher, 
although he makes use of these significant repositories and finds 
them indispensable in bringing the “best that has been thought and 
said in the world” to the present generation of students, does not 
always realize what he can do with the folklore about him, the 
human fantasy as it shows itself in popular sources — the folk tradi- 
tions, festivals, songs, superstitions, and sayings. 

Folklore is that part of folk knowledge which is transformed by 
poetic thought and handed down orally. Through repetition and 
the variations that take place the folk fantasy becomes a collective 
art, representing the emotional life of the people themselves, a life 
that cannot be destroyed by print but that constantly has to get 
back to the spoken word to be renewed. It is interesting to note 
that the term for it in Scandinavia is ‘folk memory’; and in France 
it is tradition populaire. In Germany it is Volkskunde, “‘folk-art”’; 
the term Volkspoesie is also employed, designating only that por- 
tion of popular tradition touched by poetic thought. 

Since folklore is the emotional and poetic expression of the 
people, the crystallization of the forms of culture that have been 
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made articulate, it serves as an excellent field from which to draw 
for original material in English composition classes. No matter 
what interest a student may have, he will find a subject to his taste. 
As one knows from teaching the use of the research paper, students 
like to choose topics dealing with superstitions, songs, and tradi- 
tions, either of their own or some other nationality. It is something 
that is a part of them. 

In addition to using folklore as topics for research papers, vari- 
ous simple projects can be assigned to the class as a whole, such as 
collecting a certain number of proverbs, of children’s rhymes and 
games, riddles, songs, stories from the old country that old people 
tell, or lore connected with medicine, magic, plants, animals, 
fairies, giants, dwarfs, and the like. These are to be collected from 
persons with whom the student comes in contact in his daily life. 
In our large cities one can find national groupings and many times 
occupational divisions. Certain communities may exhibit predom- 
inantly a particular type of folklore in conformity with the type 
of inhabitants there. 

After the collecting is done, one may use the material for vari- 
ous purpeses. It is good for teaching the inductive approach and 
the writing of reports, for the student has his riddles, rhymes, songs, 
sayings, or stories at hand. He may then write a paper telling the 
methods employed in compiling the list, analyzing what he found, 
and evaluating the project as a whole. One student wrote after col- 
lecting proverbs: “When I first learned that I had to collect one 
hundred proverbs I felt that I had a nigh to impossible task set 
before me. But now that my little white cards, each containing a 
proverb, are alphabetized, I realize that the job, rather than being 
an ordeal, was a great deal of fun.’’ This same student made the 
following observation later in the paper: “I had never before real- 
ized the extent to which our language is peppered with wise sayings. 
Proverbs are, in fact, like shadows which follow us all our lives. 
From the day we first open our eyes to admire the world until the 
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time when the world no longer has any appeal for us, there is a 
proverb for every action we take.” 

Another student, after becoming proverb-conscious, wrote: 
‘Proverbs seem to be a part of everyone’s existence —a guiding 
line, so to speak. Even a scientifically minded person, who claims 
to be a nonbeliever, unconsciously follows the adages of the phil- 
osophers of ages ago. My younger brother, who, I am quite sure, 
does not even understand the meaning of P-R-O-V-E-R-B, has ap- 
proached me and asked to have explained to him: 


An apple a day keeps the doctor away; 
An onion a day keeps everyone away. 


He had heard it from the boys in the street.” 


Continuing with proverbs as an example, one interested in 
semantics may teach the student to make use of his own observa- 
tions and experiences in life. Soon the student will see that the 
abstractions made by former generations do not always apply in 
this atomic age which is entirely different from former ages. Does 
the proverb “A wife who can cook need never fear” still hold true 
today in this world dominated by the airplane and in a world in 
which tin cans, frozen foods, and bakeries are so plentiful? He will 
soon see that proverbs should often be revised to accord with a 
changing society, and that what applies in one instance may not 
apply in another. He will also soon discover that many proverbs 
contradict one another, as “Blood is thicker than water” and “Our 
relatives are wished on us, but we can choose our own friends’; 
“Clothes make the man” and “Don’t judge a book by its cover’; 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth” and “Many hands make light 
work” or “Two heads are better than one’; ‘“I'wo’s company, 
three’s a crowd” and “The more the merrier”; “All things come to 
him who waits” and ‘““Time and tide wait for no man.”” The student 
can be led to see that in testing the validity of a general statement 
one must always consider a given context and that what applies in 
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one instance will not apply in another. In this way he will be 
taught to distrust generalizations for cow, is not cow,, and cow, is 
not cow,; and that we should learn to use index numbers and dates 
as “reminders that no word ever has exactly the same meaning 
twice.” * 

Through proverbs one may also teach the multivalued orienta- 
tion. For instance, the proverb “There are two sides to every ques- 
tion” implies that there are only two sides. Since we tend to think 
in opposites, affirmative and negative, good and bad, hot and cold, 
love and hate, one then feels, for instance, that what is not “good” 
must be “bad” and vice versa. This two-valued orientation is taken 
over into the thinking of many and used by numbers of persons in 
political and social discussions, but one can point out that there are 
not just “good” and “bad” but “very bad,” “‘bad,” “not bad,” “fair,” 
“good,” and “very good” — a scale of values to be considered — and 
that there are several sides to every question.’ In eradicating preju- 
dices and adjusting to a changing society, it is necessary to have a 
multivalued orientation. 

It may also be pointed out that proverbs can be used for teach- 
ing figures of speech and structure of sentences as well as for intro- 
ducing students to such books as Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, or 
Stevenson’s Home Book of Quotations — necessary equipment for 
any student. Many of the proverbial sayings which they will collect 
have been originated by such great literary figures as Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Milton, Pope, Gray, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and others. 
If students look up the sources of these sayings, they will be aston- 
ished to find that they are unconsciously acquainted with the great 
minds of the past, and also that these writers have contributed 
much to the common thinking of mankind. The students are often 
surprised to find that some of the most oft-quoted expressions come 
from a great writer. One may cite, for example, ‘‘the light fantastic 
toe” from Milton and “What's in a name?” from Shakespeare. 

The collecting of proverbs has a social value for students too. 
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Their ingenuity is amazing. They devise all kinds of schemes in 
trying to get the required number as quickly as possible. In addi- 
tion to listening to the speech of those about them, they have 
parties, in which various games are played with proverbs; they re- 
fuse to serve refreshments to anyone who is not ready with an extra 
proverb; they refuse to talk to a friend on the telephone if he or 
she cannot quote a pithy expression. They also find that their 
families are useful as they gather around the table at dinner or in 
the living room in the evening. At times they get better acquainted 
with their parents and grandparents, who are glad to furnish them 
with many old saws. A proverb has also served in many instances 
in aiding a young man or woman to begin a conversation with one 
of the opposite sex. When I first assigned the collecting of proverbs, 
I never thought of the social implications, but the reports have con- 
vinced me of their value in this respect. 

A good deal of space has been devoted to proverbs here, for I 
have found it to be a successful assignment. Another one which has 
been rewarding is the collecting of children’s rhymes. 

In studying them, students become conscious of the implications 
of these ditties which one hears on every hand in the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall, and they begin to analyze the society in which they 
live and the beliefs they hold. They also begin to think of the psy- 
chology of children, for they notice that the children have different 
games and rhymes at various ages, and that some games, such as 
‘‘Hide and Seek,” “Cops and Robbers,” and “Cowboys and Indi- 
ans,” are practically American institutions, just like the hot dog, 
soft drink, and Horatio Alger success story. 

They observe that when a group of boys and girls get together 
and decide to play a game, they generally select a leader or choose 
sides by using counting-out rhymes, for each one wants to be the 
leader but not the villain, the cop but not the robber. They see 
that these jingles promote fair play and develop democratic ideals 
among the members of the group, inasmuch as it is the jingles, and 
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not the children, that do the choosing. They serve as the Supreme 
Court for boys and girls from five to twelve. One of the best known 
of these jingles is: 

Eenie, meenie, minee, mo. 

Catch a nigger by the toe. 

If he hollers let him go. 

Eenie, meenie, minee, mo, 
of which the 1944 version in Washington, D. C., was: 
Eenie, meenie, minee, mo. 

Catch a Jap by the toe. 

If he hollers, make him say: 

“I surrender, U.S.A.” 

Another popular chant heard in choosing the unfortunate cul- 
prit who is designated “‘it”’ is: 

One potato, two potatoes, three potatoes, four; 
Five potatoes, six potatoes, seven potatoes, more. 

One will observe, for instance, in both the original and the re- 
vised version of “‘Eenie, meenie, minee, mo” the reflection of racial 
discrimination, which undoubtedly makes an impression on the 
child’s mind and in many cases develops into prejudice. The stu- 
dents observe other rhymes that show racial discrimination, such as: 

Red, white, and blue, 


Your father is a Jew, 
and: 


Matzohs, matzohs, two for five 
That's what keeps the Jews alive. 
One student heard a little Negro girl singing, 
Down in Mississippi where I was born, 
All I could eat was bread and corn. 
I got so fat, I couldn't wear a hat, 
So they hit me on the head with a baseball bat. 
and first interpreted it as a crude portrayal of her bitter Southern 
heritage. Later he heard little white girls singing the same rhyme 
and began to realize that the humor of it appealed to all children, 
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and that they were not concerned with its origin. In fact, he saw 
that children are not conscious of race, creed, or color, but are able 
to play and sing together, and he then began to wonder about the 
prejudices around him and to think about the steps necessary to 
create “one world.” 

A study of children at play has many lessons to teach us. The 
songs they chant act not only as an aid in combining dancing and 
singing, often with a lesson, but serve in teaching the children to 
work together in unison, to help one another, and to be friendly 
towards one another. The child’s version of the Golden Rule is 
expressed in a rhyme to the pussy cat, which runs as follows: 

I like little Pussy, her coat is so warm; 

And if I don’t hurt her, she’ll do me no harm. 
I'll not pull her tail, nor drive her away, 
And Pussy and I very gently will play. 

After considering these rhymes students begin to realize the role 
that these jingles play in the development of the child’s attitude 
toward life and the things around him or her. It is a significant 
lesson to learn. 

The students also begin to analyze the characteristics of chil- 
dren. They find that they resort to different rhymes for teasing and 
taunting each other. For example, one child may yell at another: 

Fat, fat, the water rat, 
Fifty bullets in his hat, 
to which the chubby youngster replies: 
Sticks and stones may break my bones, 
But names will never harm me. 
Another rhyme in which the teasing quality is evident is: 
I made you look, I made you look, 
I made you buy a penny book. 
Still another applied to the tardy schoolboy is: 
You’re late, you're late. 
It’s half-past eight. 
You kissed a girl at the garden gate! 
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Another sample of ridicule and social censorship is: 


Ink-a-bink, a bottle of ink, 
The cork fell out and you stink. 


Still another rhyme often used for teasing a young boy is: 
Georgie Porgie, puddin’ and pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry. 


When the girls came out to play, 
Georgie Porgie ran away. 


Also, one observes in those four lines the consciousness of sex, as in 
others such as: 
Hi’ya fellas, do you want to flirt? 
Here come the girls with the big hoop-skirts. _ 
They can wiggle, they can waggle, they can do as they please, 
But they can’t wear their skirts above their knees, 
or: 
Come on girls, let’s have a fight. 
Here comes ———— with her skirt on tight, 
She can wiggle, she can waggle, she can do the split, 
But I'll bet you any money that she can’t do this. 
The students begin to realize the importance of rhyme to chil- 
dren, for they even like nonsense ditties, such as: 
Intsy mintsy tootsa la 
Fulla mulinka linka la 
Fulla mulloo 
Fulla mulla 
Intsy mintsy tootsa la, 
or: 
Rusty nail, sitting in jail, 
Drinking a bottle of ginger ale. 


These last two are sung while bouncing a ball. 
Many others, usually repetitive and strongly rhythmic, are sung 
as the children jump rope. Among these are: 


Teddy bear, teddy bear, turn around; 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, touch the ground; 
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Teddy bear, teddy bear, show your shoe; 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, twenty-three skidoo! 
and: 
Dolly Dimple walks like this. 
Dolly Dimple talks like this. 
Dolly Dimple throws a kiss. 
Dolly Dimple makes a miss. 


The jumping of the rope is usually accompanied by actions named 
in the song, such as turning around when the song says “turn 
around.” At the word “‘skiddoo” the one jumping skips out of the 
arc of the rotating rope to give the next child her chance to jump. 
Children have rhymes to fit almost every occasion. When it is 

raining, they say: 

Rain, rain, go away! 

Come again another day. 


‘Cause I'd like so much to play. 
Rain, rain, go away! 


On their way to the candy store, they sing: 


Skip, skip to the candy shop 
To buy a penny lollipop. 
One for you and one for me, 
And one for sister Annie. 


It is interesting to note how they create or vary rhymes to apply to 
a particular situation. Many such rhymes reflect the past and pres- 
ent political, social, and economic conditions of a nation or com- 
munity, such as: 
Whistle while you work, 
Hitler is a jerk; 
Mussolini is a meanie, 
But the Japs are worse, 
and: 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, Dewey, 
I'll take one, the others are phooey! 


In 1938, in the shadow of war and hunger, the children of New 
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York City chanted this rhyme: 


Haile Selassie was a kind old man, 

He lit the match to the frying pan. 
When all the people tasted the beef, 
They all trucked off to the home relief. 


A modern one concerns itself with Macy’s Department Store. It 
runs as follows: 


I won't go to Macy’s any more, more, more. 
There’s a big, fat policeman at the door, door, door, 
He will take me by the collar, 

And make me pay a dollar, 

1 won't go to Macy’s any more, more, more. 


Since children today are interested in motion pictures one hears: 


(Alice Faye) is a star, 

She rides on a trolley car, 

When the car goes off the track, 

Alice wants her money back, 
and: 

(Charlie Chaplin) went to France 

To teach the ladies how to dance 

Heel, toe, over we go, 

Heel, toe, over we go. 


A college class after anlyzing children’s rhymes comes to realize 
that as the cowboy on the plains has his tunes, and the seaman on a 
ship his work songs, so do youngsters possess their own ditties which 
they chant wherever they are. Only the imagination of the young- 
sters conceives the things of which they chant. They have no need 
of logic; they feel no responsibility; they have no fear; their world 
is secure. This is the common heritage of all children, of all na- 
tions, of all faiths, of all colors. Children are logical, they are illog- 
ical; they are romantic, they are cynical; but they sing about it. 
These seemingly simple little rhymes have a more profound signifi- 
cance than merely brightening a child’s day. They enrich the folk- 
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lore and give added flavor, value, and color to life. Grandmothers 
recall “London bridge is falling down ... ,” but with each genera- 
tion the bridge is rebuilt by eager little minds only to start the 
bridge falling again. The jingles that have provided enjoyment 
down through the years embody the essence of history, for through 
the stories told in folk rhymes one can trace the path of history, and 
the student who begins to realize this pertinent fact has gone far in 
understanding his world. 

Just as proverbs and children’s rhymes have been used to great 
advantage as assignments, so can other types of folklore, for folk- 
lore has a social and poetic interest for all who study it. Assign- 
ments of this nature serve the student as a kind of orientation course 
to the world around him. After collecting proverbs, for instance, 
he begins to listen to the speech of others and to hear what is said, 
for he has learned to analyze somewhat. He listens and hears. 

After an introduction to folklore, the student begins to see folk- 
lore everywhere. He sees it in the literature that he reads. He finds 
it in Chaucer, in Shakespeare, in Milton, in Coleridge, in Keats, 
and in many other authors. It is always with him to add interest 
and zest to his study and to his understanding of people and their 
habits. 


1S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 


1941), P. 195. 
2 Ibid., pp. 125-141. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Those Were the Days: Tales of a Long Life. By Edward Ringwood 
Hewitt. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, °1943. 


EDWARD RINGWOOD HEWITT is now over eighty and 
still happily occupied several hours each day in his private work- 
shop in his ancestral home facing Gramercy Park. He is the grand- 
son of Peter Cooper, the son of Abram Stevens Hewitt (a Tam- 
many mayor of New York City of former days, and — mirabile dictu 
— a good one!), the son-in-law of James Ashley (eccentric first gov- 
ernor of Montana), brother of Cooper Hewitt (inventor, among 
other things, of the mercury vapor lamp), and the friend of a host 
of other great and near-great in the America of the past seventy 
years. In this book he relates with delightful informality the more 
entertaining events of his long and happy life. 

Hewitt was born in Ringwood, New Jersey, the summer home 
of his family, in 1866. The family’s winter home was the house of 
Grandfather Peter Cooper, facing Gramercy Park. Edward was one 
of six children. The hair-raising stories of the unbelievable mis- 
chief these youngsters managed to perpetrate are in themselves ver- 
itable Americana and New Yorkiana. Blowing up police booths 
(with policemen in them) was just ordinary daily play for these 
juvenile delinquents — delinquents who, happily, grew up to be 
honest, respectable citizens. 

The New York Hewitt knew as a boy was a far cry from the big, 
overgrown, impersonal, world metropolis it is today. It is hard for 
us today to imagine how small-townish this great city was less than 
fifty years ago. Hewitt’s great-great-grandmother (to be sure, this 
was much more than fifty years ago) knew New York when it had 
wood-paling fences with blockhouses to keep off the Indians. 
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Hewitt himself can remember when there were only a few scattered 
street lights in the city, when all land above Central Park was open 
country, and when wild steers were driven up Irving Place, an occa- 
sional steer running amuck and causing widespread havoc. 

Hewitt did not learn to read, we are shocked to learn, until he 
was fourteen. But when Edison brought his newly invented talking 
machine to show to Hewitt’s father, he and his brother, Cooper, 
examined its mechanism and then built one themselves which 
worked just as well. When Alexander Graham Bell proudly dis- 
played his telephone to the family, these two boys quickly dupli- 
cated it. They were never very intellectual, these boys, but they 
sutely possessed high mechanical I.Q.’s, and, we gather indirectly, 
great personal charm. 

The book does not, however, purport to be autobiographical. 
It is actually a leisurely, discursive, witty, 300-page reservoir of 
anecdotes of industrial leaders, mechanical geniuses, and just plain 
eccentrics whom Hewitt came to know. Among many others, he 
knew intimately Hiram Maxim, Peter Cooper, Monel, Nikola 
Tesla, Andrew Carnegie, and James Ashley; and he has some new 
and grand stories to tell of them. (His story of his game of golf with 
Andrew Carnegie is well worth the price of admission.) He has 
some very good stories to tell of such men as U. S. Grant, the Sultan 
of Turkey, Buffalo Bill (priceless!), Jay Gould, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, and a host of equally entertaining minor characters. He 
played an active part in the early stages of the automobile industry 
and his chapters on this subject, along with the amusing adventures 
of his own steamer, are the stuff of history — history brought to life 
and humanized. 

Although Hewitt travelled widely (his chapters on Europe, 
especially Germany and Scotland, are some of the best chapters of 
their kind I have ever read), it is his contribution to Americana 
that makes his book of particular value. He has recreated in a de- 
lightfully unorganized manner an era of American history, an era 
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unique and the like of which surely can never occur again. It was 
an age of great individual initiative, of men who accomplished 
great things and made great wealth. It was an age when business 
ethics were not of a very high order. We have heard all about our 
Jay Goulds, our John D. Rockefellers. But Hewitt shows us men 
who could accomplish great things and who were withal honest, 
patriotic citizens, and who, when they became wealthy, used their 
wealth with social responsibility. One is almost — almost but not 
quite, fortunately — convinced by the author's slightly naive de- 
fense of the economic system of the period. 

Here, indeed, is true Americana — Americana of general inter- 
est but of particular interest to New Yorkers. I highly recommend 
this book to all who know, would like to know, love, or despise our 
great city. Whoever they are, and however they feel, they cannot 
fail to understand its complex meaning a little better. And they 
will be vastly and incessantly entertained. 

The book has, I am loath to state, no index, and, what is only a 
little less unforgivable in such a book as this, no illustrations. # 


GEORGE W. WAKEFIELD 
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MEETING OF THE NEW YORK FOLKLORE 
SOCIETY, ELMIRA, OCTOBER 12, 1946 


HE meeting was called to order with President H. W. 
Thompson in the chair and fifty-two other members in 
attendance. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Reynolds, reported that the 
Society has at this date about 1,250 members, and expressed his 
opinion that in 1947 the membership may well be increased to 
2,000. He reported the Society in good financial condition, with 
the expectation of a balance of $200 at the end of 1946. | 

It was moved, seconded, and passed unanimously, after discus- 
sion, that in 1947 the membership fee be raised to $2.00, and that 
the price for members of the State Historical Association be $1.75. 

There followed a discussion of a proposal from the New Jersey 
Folklore Society that it affiliate with the New York Folklore Society 
for the purpose of publishing some of its articles in the NEw York 
FOLKLORE QUARTERLY. The discussion was led by Mrs. William 
Boyd of the New Jersey Society. President Thompson suggested 
that the QUARTERLY might include at least one leading article from 
New Jersey in each issue, and that the Society might include a rep- 
resentative of the New Jersey Society on the Board of Editors. He 
also suggested that the price of the QUARTERLY for the members of 
the New Jersey Society be the same as for members of the New 
York Historical Association. These suggestions met with no objec- 
tion from the members present, and a motion was passed unani- 
mously that the matter be decided at a joint meeting of the two 
Societies in New York City some time during the winter of 1946- 
1947. Greetings were sent to the New Jersey Society, through Mrs. 
Boyd, with the assurance that the New York Folklore Society wishes 
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to co-operate in any possible manner. President Thompson ex- 
plained the difficulty of changing the title of our publication at this 
time and stated that Editor Louis C. Jones thought such a change 
inadvisable at present. 

A motion was passed unanimously giving the President permis- 
sion to appoint two committees: one on a constitution, and one on 
music. 

President Thompson pointed out that, according to the plan 
adopted at the Society’s founding convention in 1944, the Execu- 
tive Committee should consist of the President, the Vice-President, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, and the Editor of the QUARTERLY, plus the 
Director of the State Historical Association. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Jones will be the Editor of the QuaRTERLY and the Director of the 
Historical Association, a motion was passed unanimously authoriz- 
ing the appointment of the fifth member of the Executive Com- 
mittee by the Director of the Historical Association from the mem- 
bership of that Association. 

The report of the Nominating Committee then followed, the 
Committee being composed of three members who have contrib- 
uted articles to the QUARTERLY: Miss Janice Neal of Oneonta, Miss 
Edith E. Cutting of DeRuyter, and Dr. Moritz Jagendorf of New 
York, Chairman. The Committee recommended the re-election of 
all the officers, and a motion was passed that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for the re-election of the officers. 

The Society was honored at its luncheon by the presence of Mr. 
Stephen Clark of New York and Cooperstown, Chairman of the 
Board of the New York State Historical Association. Mr. Clark 
made a gracious informal address in which he commended the 
progress of the New York Folklore Society and referred to the 
election of its Editor, Professor Jones, as Director of the State His- 
torical Association. A number of other attendants at the luncheon, 
including Trustees of the Historical Association, Dean Speight of 
Elmira College, and well-known writers, were introduced by the 
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President and responded by rising in their places. The meeting 
adjourned at 2:00 P. M. so that members of the Folklore Society 
could attend the annual meeting of the Historical Association. # 


Harotp W. THompson, 
President, New York Folklore Society. 
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PARKER (PADDY) McGOFF, author of many articles in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, was one of Brooklyn’s best all-round athletes. He was cap- 
tain of the famous Mohawk football team, eastern champions from 
1900-1905, and inventor of several football strategies now a funda- 
mental part of the game. 


B. A. BOTKIN, author of A Treasury of American Folklore, and 
Lay my Burden Down, past president of the American Folklore 
Society, is a Contributing Editor of our QUARTERLY. 


ROBERT RYDER is noted for his articles and sketches in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle and other newspapers. 


LEONA BRADY was still living in Harlem when last heard from. 


DIANE VOLZE, who transcribed Leona’s ballad, is a young music 
student very much interested in folksong. 


ALEXANDER J. GAROFALO is especially interested in Italian 
proverbs. He has collected several hundred from Italians living just 
across the Hudson from New York, in and near his home town of 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 


SAMUEL GALLANT teaches English in Erasmus Hall High School 
in Brooklyn and introduces his classes to folklore. He is no mean 
guitarist and singer, as well as story-teller. 


IRWIN SHAPIRO is the author of Yankee Thunder and many other 
books about American folk heroes. 


MARGARET M. BRYANT is professor of English at Brooklyn 
College and chairman of the American Dialect Society's Committee 
on Proverbial Sayings. She is author of the article on proverb collect- 
ing in our initial number, February, 1945. 


GEORGE W. WAKEFIELD, former head of the History and General 
Reference Divisions of the Brooklyn Public Library, is now librarian 
of its Bedford and Macon branches. He reviews books for various 
library publications. # 
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BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


A biographical sketch by 


CARL L. BECKER 
Late Professor of History, Cornell University 


“Excerpt for Van Doren, . . . no other writer 
has so nearly comprehended the wholeness of 
Franklin as Becker has done in this short biog- 
raphy. As an outline of a career, it is complete; 
as a penetrating analysis of character, it can 
take its place among the best in the language. 
Not even Sainte-Beuve's masterful essay can 
match it...For Sainte-Beuve, though he under- 
stood Franklin, was not born with ‘the tang of 
the soil’ of Iowa in his veins.”—Preface, 
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